









VoLUME XXMI - 


ON THE ART OF AWAKENING PUPILS. 


W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


Ts is a great difference between teachers in one point 
which is at times very vital; namely, the art of awak- 
ening pupils. Some pupils are awakened young, some late, 
and some never wake up, but go through years of music 
lessons without ever having played a single piece with lively 
expression and enthusiasm. Yet without these qualities last 
mentioned, piano playing remains, as St. Paul inadvertently 
described it about 2,000 years ago, ‘‘sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal.” 

Many pupils work very conscientiously, and apparently 

do everything a teacher would ask of them (except play 
well), and they are ready to study any piece the teacher 
prefers to the end of the chapter. They are ‘‘ worthy” 
pupils, ‘‘deserving "’ pupils, whom everybody likes to praise, 
but whom no one cares to hear play. There are other 
pupils who are notional, who will practice the piece they 
like, and play it in a lively and pleasing manner, but the 
minute = get something which does not appeal to them 
they play like so many half-run-down organettes. Sometimes 
you happen to give one of these last pupils a piece which 
appeals, or you have the good luck to discover that the 
pupil is wanting to learn some piece in particular, and you 
giveittoher. Whata difference! She actually plays it with 
expression. You say, ‘‘Bless me, I guess we are on the 
road now”’; but, alas, the next piece falls back into the same 
old track. And so, after some reflection, you are ready to 
ask yourself whether there is not for the teacher of any in- 
strument a something which might be described and classi- 
fied as a ‘‘technique of awakening pupils.” Of course we 
must understand that to awaken a pupil is to so stir up her 
appetite and zeal that she will work from within, with right 
good heart, as if self-moved. What she plays in this spirit 
will sound very much as if she might have composed it. 
Now, to bring this about with pupils, in the cases which do 
not do it themselves, is at first an art, a piece of good luck; 
later it becomes a sort of acquired knack, a technique, a 
system which one could explain. This is what | now am 
about to undertake. 
_ Music is a matter of liking, feeling, emotion, preference, 
just as is loving. A pupil who loves everybody she knows 
with exactly the same quality and degree of love, is simply 
4 block of wood, or, perhaps, an undifferentiated protoplasm 
of woman, sticking and clinging wherever she happens to 
touch. This kind of disposition has no music in it. Music 
vibrates, rolls, appeals, and the first necessity is tension, 
elasticity, attraction, and repulsion; in short, an organization 
of such temper that the waves of energy course through it, 
and are delivered at the other side, little, if any, diminished; 
whereas, in this protoplasmic organization, waves of force 
are swallowed up without any result following, or in the 
block-of-wood organization the main wave is lost, leaving 
but a small delivery when the energy emerges from its 
course through the system. A truly musical organization 
has some sort of relay battery inside, and the wave which is 
delivered is larger, more ample and vital than that which 
seemed to enter. The first problem, therefore, in awaken- 
ing pupils is to find out what kind of material we are deal- 
ing with, how responsive they are, and if responsive, 
Whether to every kind of incitation or only to certain care- 
lully selected ones. 
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There is a large constituency of music pupils who play 
exercises with patience, and apply the same quality to their 
pieces. Many of these belong to the great American middle 
class—the class which obtains its Sunday-night home enjoy- 
ment from singing a few Moody and Sankey hymns at the 
piano. This is an entirely legitimate form of musical enjoy- 
ment, and it may also become a religion. But it hardly 
seems to me worth while to take piano lessons for a series 
of years and to stop here. It is a curious circumstance that 
the pupils influenced by the heredity | have mentioned re- 
main quite insensible to nearly all pieces of modern cut, 
such as those by Godard, and the like; they remain equally 
insensible to most pieces of the classical school. Neverthe- 
less there is always something which will awaken their in- 
telligence. The melody pieces by Brinley Richards, which 
were current forty years ago, generally appeal to this class; 
some of the pieces of Wollenhaupt, and particularly those 
of Gottschalk, the latter belonging to a little higher grade, 
both in quality and in difficulty. There are others who are 
appealed to by a few very sweet and pleasing melodies from 
the older Italian operas, such as those of Bellini, Donizetti, 
and Verdi. No matter what it is, when you find something 
which attracts one of these pupils let it be studied, and be 
sure that it is played well and by heart. You will then have 
gained something. Your pupil has at least one piece which 
she can play, and enjoy while playing it; there is now a 
chance that somebody who loves her may also enjoy the 
piece while she plays it. You have gained a footing in the 
family. 

When you have gained one piece in this way, you can, if 
you chpose to run the risk, go back to your ordinary tenor of 
lessons, and note the indifference with which the pupil con- 
tinues to treat the studies you are giving her. But this is 
risky and loses time. Much better find another piece which 
appeals. It will not be easy, for the musical taste to which 
you are trying to cater is rudimentary and narrow, and un- 
less you are a pretty good guesser, or had been blessed in 
your own early years with a poor appetite for music, you 
will seldom hit it until after several trials; but when you do 
find it, then have it learned as thoroughly as the other. 

If, now, the two pieces thus learned are melodies, perhaps 
with brilliant running work towards the close it will be 
well to try for something of a different kind—a dance of 
some sort, something of a taking, sprightly kind; and a little 
later, a piece in which the finger-work is one of the main 
things, but always a piece which the pupil likes to play. 

There is a kind of pupil, belonging to the better classes, 
accustomed to a certain elegance of surroundings, where 
musical taste is more up-to-date in its character. With this 
pupil you will have less difficulty, and it will often happen 
that the awakening of the musical spirit in the playing can 
be accomplished by the use of musical material of modern 
character, such as the pieces by Heller, Schumann, Jensen, 
and the like, found in grades three and four of the Graded 
Materials. The latter book, in particular, seems to me one 
of the best collections of inspiring teaching material | have 
ever made, or seen after it was made. If your pupil can be 
carried through these pieces, and play all the musical ones 
by heart, you will have a nice time of it, and so will she. 

There is another way of dealing with pupils, which takes 
them in the kindergarten, and carries them through one 
book after another, until they emerge from the attic window 
of the college accomplished players, sometimes awakened 
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and sometimes not. Occasionally a pupil of this sort will 
awaken herself, or some friend awakens her through the in- 
spiration of some one piece which appeals to her inner 
nature. | think, however, that in America, where musical 
potency is high but the environment is low, the first care 
ought to be devoted to this experiment of getting the pupil, 
whether in the second grade or the seventh, to play some- 
thing with real zeal. When you have a live place in the 
musical imagination, and have obtained its exact locality by 
finding a piece which appeals to it, you have a solid footing 
upon which you can go on and educate. 

If itis your problem to get the pupil to like Bach and 
Schumann, you have two things to do. One is to form a 
Bach technique—not alone of fingers, but also of hearing. 
The best way of doing this is by causing certain ones of the 
Inventions to be memorized, and perhaps a prelude or two. 
When the pupil begins to do a few of these fairly well, you 
go on and give her something of Bach which is really a 
lively piece, such as one of the modernized gavottes (Loure 
in G, or the Gavotte in E, from the violin sonata, Tours’ ar- 
rangement). Treat it like the others, have it memorized, 
and when it is played then treat it for expression. Before 
you know it the pupil will find herself liking the Bach piece. 
The same course of treatment will work in many of the 
smaller pieces by Schumann. 

I have several times called attention to the value of exer- 
cises in transposing short melodies into several different 
keys. In my Beginner in Phrasing | have shown how this 
is done, and the kind of material which is well administered 
will awaken the pupil to an appreciation of the thematic 
element of music. I have lately been struck again by the 
value of this transposing exercise for pupils who remember 
with difficulty. When a pupil finds it hard to remember a 
piece of music, it is always a mark of imperfect attention 
and of poor retentiveness. The first thing is to get the 
musical idea into coherent one-ness, instead of leaving it in 
the form of four successive phrases remembered in spots, 
but without consecutive dependence, one phrase upon an- 
other. I struggled long to find out what was the matter 
with that great class of pupils who can ‘‘almost” remember 
their lessons—but never quite. Obviously, it is imperfect 
mastery of the idea, but wherein? Finally, | have discov- 
ered that the effort to transpose, the analysis necessary for 
knowing where the transposition will bring them, effects 
this unifying of the idea within a short time. When a pupil 
has mastered, say, two or three of the little Schubert waltzes 
in my Beginner in Phrasing in this spirit, and is able to play 
each line in four, five, or six different keys as called for, she 
has turned the corner, and if shecares to keep awake, will 
not experience the former trouble. Should the uncertainty 
return, dose her again with the same treatment, but with 
other selections; only take care that the selections are short 
and coherent, and have a clear plan. 

Some exercises conduce to liveliness of mind in pupils 
more than others. The conditions are, first, that many rep- 
etitions be given with the mind awake and attentive. This 
will only happen when the scales or arpeggios are in ryth- 
mic form, in which the mind has to pay attention to know 
when the end is reached. Mason's System of Changes on 
the Diminished Chord is peculiarly valuable at this very 
point. It leads to ever-fresh diversifications, which always 
depend upon the lively attention of the student 

The long and the short of it is that the way to awaken a 
pupil is to find something which helps her to awaken her- 
self. Teachers differ in their tact of doing this. 


There’s music in the sighing of a reed; 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 
here’s music in all things, if men had ears; 
For earth is but an echo of the spheres. 


THEORETICAL AND AURICULAR ANALYSIS. 
BY A. J. GOODRICH. 


USICAL form and outline analysis are now so well under- 
stood by intelligent musicians that | do not intend to 
discuss those subjects here. 

What | particularly desire is, to direct your attention to 
detailed musical analysis—both theoretical and auricular. 

No musician who has given thought to the matter will dis- 
pute that all effects of melody, harmony, and rhythm, must 
be referred to the auricular faculties. No one, therefore, can 
afford to ignore the sole arbiter of music—the sense of hear- 
ing. Yet how much of a symphony do average concert- 
goers comprehend? What can they tell you after listening 
to an overture, concerto, or symphonic poem? Scarcely 
more than a child would discover in a kaleidoscope. They 
mistake extraneous embellishment for melodic motives, out- 
line for delineation, the frame for the picture. This, | be- 
lieve, is sufficient proof that auricular training has been neg- 
lected. 

If we consider this subject merely in reference to piano- 
playing it will be found an important assistant. Young 
pianists who produce from their instrument a harsh, un- 
musical tone, do not realize that the only safeguard against 
bad playing is a cultivated ear. Therefore we ignore this 
fact; we ignore the very root of the difficulty. For if pu- 
pils could distinguish between musical and unmusical effects 
they would soon remedy their defects of touch. In fact, 
nothing but a cultivated ear can properly regulate and adjust 
all the niceties of piano-playing—tone quality, phrasing, and 
the details of touch. 

The next question is, How may the art of listening be cul- 
tivated? It seems to me that we should first recognize the 
fact that music is an invisible agency. The sense of sight 
should be excluded as something extraneous to the art of 
listening. 

With classes in auricular analysis | have been in the habit 
of reversing the position of the piano so that the pupils could 
not observe the keyboard, the printed music, nor the me- 
chanical operations connected with the actual performance. 
This seems to be the quickest way of cultivating and sharp- 
ening the hearing faculties. The phenomena of sound and 
the fundamental principles of our system of tonality may 
then be explained. 

Every subject for instruction should necessarily be system- 
atized. This is so plainly outlined in my work on Mu- 
sical Analysis that | may pass on to other considerations. In 
addition to the importance of a systematized course of ear- 
training, | should mention the other features of analysis, that 
is, theoretical information concerning musical form and con- 
struction, and the light which this information—minute 
analysis—throws upon practical performance. Let me enu- 
merate the features which are discoverable upon closely ex- 
amining a number of standard compositions: * 

A., Al., A2., AB., An., Ap., Aux. T., B., Bi., B2., B 
M.. Ca, C. F,, Co, Cow. CS. DA, DE, Gon. 
Dev., D. S., Ec., Eg., Ep., F. C., F. D., F. M., F. O., F. Rh., 
F. Ro., F. SL, F. Son., F. Sym., F. U., G. B., H. H., H. S., 
LC, th, L443, ee. he Oy ee ee ee 
KEK KP Rae, TE, PP Ge, F. 
R., P. U., Par.; Pas., Po., P. N., Pre., Rec., Recit., Ref, 
Rep., Ret., S. A., SCS F.,S. L., S. T., Se., St, T. Aug. 
T. Dim., T. C., Ta., Tb., Tm., Ts., Tv., Ter., Tr., U. P., 
U. S. 

As teachers, you know that information is comparatively 
valueless unless it can be applied to the practice or the un- 
derstanding of music. I am none the wiser for having read 
that ‘Pan invented the pipe.” But if I can recognize either 
by sight or by sound an antiphonal passage, an echo, antic- 
ipation, extended period, counter-theme or eingang, | have 


*For explanation of these abbreviations see page 189 of “Complete Musical 
Analysis.”’—Eb. VisiTor. 
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a clue to the composer's thought and intention. For natural 
musical instinct teaches me that antiphonal passages admit 
an ad libitum style of performance and require some change 
in tone quality. Almost any orchestral score illustrates this 
fact. 1 will give but one example of this style. The first 
phase is soft and questioning; the answer is bold and em- 
phatic. This antiphonal section is repeated. 

The difference between repetition, sequence, echo, canonic 
imitation jand counter-theme also shows the necessity of 
detailed analysis. In the canonic style we know that the 
answering voice is to be made equally prominent; an echois 
played softly; antiphonal phases require some change in tone 
color. If the accompanying parts are merely harmonic and 
of no interest by themselves, these are sufficient reasons for 
subduing them, so that they will not attract attention. But 
if the accompaniment is-a counter-subject it should be made 
almost as prominent as the chief theme. A _ ground-base 
would come under this heading. 

In my opinion the analytical work should be done away 
from the instrument, because one can observe more critically 
in this manner than in an actual performance. I! would go 
through the reading in this way and mark all the details and 
special features of construction. For this purpose | employ 
a series of symbols as being more brief and suggestive. For 
instance, U. P. indicates uneven phases; U. S. would indi- 
cate uneven sections, and as these peculiarities influence the 
accents and the phrasing, they are very important. The 
first task is therefore to discover the numerous details, and 
then our analytical knowledge will enable us to make the 
application in our performance. 

| do not wish to assume the position of a censor, but if 
any teacher feels that there is something lacking in his 
method of interpretation | hope he will examine more closely 
into these matters. We need not hesitate about inquiring 
into new ideas concerning our chosen profession, for as an 
utilitarian art music Is only in its infancy. The theory and 
practice of music are very well understood. We can analyze 
the works of illustrious composers, and present the several 
materials out of which a composition is constructed. But as 
the mystic soul-language we know very little about it. Yet 
who can dispute that the art of music will eventually become 
the means of restoring dethroned reason, of putting in oper- 
ation the dormant faculties of mind, the sense of color and 
of touch, and of regulating disordered nerves and unruly 
passions. Recent experiments upon the sick have been 
made, and though the results were not wholly satisfactory, 
they will in time become so. | believe this as firmly as I be- 
lieve in the actuality of vital existence 

lt will appear even from this imperfect outline that a sys- 
tematic course of auricular exercises carries with it a consid- 
erable amount of theoretical and analytical knowledge that 
may be directly applied to the interpretation of vocal and in- 
strumental music. For the listener can not be expected to 
follow the course of a polyphonic composition until the prin- 
ciples of canonic imitation and thematic development have 
been elucidated. So it is with regard to the numerous 
analytical details. These must first be understood theoret- 
7 before the ear can be trained to detect and appreciate 
them. 

! believe a course in auricular training should accompany 
all serious music study. Indeed, such a course ought to be 
considered indispensable and obligatory, for without culti- 
vated ears all musical accomplishments are nullified and ren- 


MetHops.—As Mr. Liebling says, leading teachers have 
never found it necessary to utilize the brains of others, hav- 
ing some of their own, and have achieved their success by 
using their own method, embodying their extended experi- 
erices in condensed form to suit the individual needs and 
the capacity of each pupil. 
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A GRADED LIST OF STUDIES. 
WILSON G. SMITH. 


AM very often solicited by teachers from different parts of 

the country, whose facilities for obtaining music on selec- 
tion are limited, to outline for them a graded course of stud- 
ies and pieces for use in their work. I present it herewith 
for consideration, and | hope | may be pardoned for my pre- 
sumption in mentioning therein studies of my own. My 
only excuse therefor is that they were in the original list, and, 
further, | mention them because | use them and find them a 
very good substitute for Plaidy, et al. 


GRADE 2-3. 
Technic : 

Simple five-finger exercises, such as the easier ones of 
Herz, Schmidt and Mason's ‘‘ Touch and Technic.” Book I., 
Emery’s ‘‘Head and Hand,” is also very good. When the 
position of the hands is obtained and the fingers can be 
moved independently, easy studies may be used. 

Studies: 

Gurlitt, ‘‘ Very Easy Velocity Studies,” Op. §3. 

Gurlitt, ‘‘Easy Velocity (very good) Studies,”’ Op. 186. 

Duvernoy, ‘‘Easy Velocity Studies,’’ Op. 136. 

Lemoine, ‘‘First Studies,” Op. 37. 

In connection with the above | recommend Kuhner's ‘‘Al- 
bum of Instructive Pieces,’’ Book I. (Litolff Ed.), comprising 
easy and progressively arranged excerpts from Kuhlau, Beet- 
hoven, Clementi, Haydn, etc. Later on light pieces by Lich- 
ner, Low, etc., may be given. 


GRADE 3-4. 
Technic : 

Preparatory scale studies, Op. 55, Wilson G. Smith, and 
later, Book 1., Eight-measure studies, Op. 63, by same au- 
thor. Scales, major and minor. Arpeggios on common 
triads. 

Studies: 

Loeschhorn, Op. 66, Book I. 

Duvernoy, Op. 120 (selections from). 

Bertini, edited by Buonamici (selections of the easier ones). 

Heller, Op. 47 (selections from). 

Le Couppey, Op. 20 (selections from). Movements from 
sonatinas of Kuhlau, Dussek, Clementi, and more modern 
ones by Gurlitt, Reinecke, Loeschhorn, and lighter pieces by 
modern writers like Merkel, Bachmann, Durand, etc. 


GRADE 4. 
Technic: 
Book Il., eight-measure studies, Wilson G. Smith. 
Books I. and Il., 5-minute studies, Wilson G. Smith 
Scales, major and minor and the various arpeggios. 


Studies : 

Bertini—(Buonamici Ed.) (selected). 

Loeschhorn, Books I. and II., Op. 66 (selected). 

Steibelt (selected studies). These are published only by 
The Church Co., and form an excellent finish for the Bertini 
studies and introduction to Cramer. 

Mayer—Op. 168 (selections from). 

Czerny—Op. 299 (selections from). 

Heavy studies. Edition Church. 

Heller—Op. 45 (selections from). 

Jensen—Op. 35 (selections from). 

Biehl—Easy octave studies, Bach Inventions and pieces by 
Handel. 

In connection therewith selected movements from the 
sonatas of Clementi, Mozart, Haydn; rondos by Moscheles, 
Kalkbrenner, Dussek, and modern pieces in lighter mood by 
Lack, Thome, Merkel, Jensen, Scharwenka, Raff, Moszkow- 


- ski, etc. 
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GRADE 5. 
Technic: 

Chromatic studies, Op. 69, Wilson G. Smith. 

Thematic octave studies, Op. 68, Wilson G. Smith. 

Bach—Preludes and fugues (selections), (Busoni edition). 

Cramer—( Von Bulow Ed.), (selections). 

Mayer—Op. 168 and 305 (selections). 

Czerny—Op. 740 (selections). 

Loew—Op. octave studies. 

|. H. Rogers—Bravoura studies (excellent). 

Arthur Foote—Op. 27 (very musical). 

E. A. McDowell—Op. 32 (studies), (highly interesting). 

Therewith the more difficult movements from Mozart, 
Dussek, and from the easier sonatas of Beethoven, together 
with pieces of Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and the more modern writers. Especially valuable are move- 
ments from the concerto of Mozart (Peters’ edition) and a 
delightful, though little known, concerto of Haydn, Op. 24, 
grade 4-5. 

It is needless to add that it is altogether unnecessary for 
any pupil to study all of the studies mentioned. The teacher 
must judge what the student needs and shape his or her course 
of study accordingly. Too much stress can not be laid upon 
the importance of purely technical practice, which, if well 
carried out, will greatly lessen the study of etudes. I have 
developed pupils from the fourth grade to the performance 
of concertos of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Schumann by 
the almost exclusive use of the technical exercises mentioned, 
with the use of a limited number of etudes for special devel- 
opment, using largely sonata movements and pieces in place 
of studies. In the fourth grade | have found the Steibelt 
studies to be of the greatest value as introductory to the 
works of the classic masters, and rather prefer the studies of 


musical interest. In my own teaching | have always used 
two pianos, and have found this practice of the highest im- 
portance in advancing pupils in certainty of playing, and 
appreciation of strict time value. 


MUSICAL CATECHISM FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
[The bits of history which we propose to give under this heading are in- 
tended to be merely suggestive and to incite to further research and study on 
the part of the reader.—Ep. | 


].—-Bacu. 


Question. Of the Bach family of great musicians, who 
was the greatest? 

Answer. Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Q. What honorary title has been accorded him? 

A. ‘‘The Father of Modern Music.” 

Q. Where and when was he born? 

A. At Eisenach, Germany, March 21, 1685. 

Q. Why is he said to be ‘‘ The Father of Modern Music ’’? 

A. Because he developed and perfected the musical art 
forms which are the basis of all the great works since his 
time. 

Q. What does Schumann say of Bach and his work? 

A. ‘*Music owes him almost as great a debt as a religion 
owes to its founder.” 

Q. Was and is this opinion held by other great musicians ? 

A. It was and is. Handel, Mozart, Beethoven and others 
have testified to their indebtedness to Bach. 

Q. What was the chief characteristic of his youth ? 

A. Indefatigable industry in the study of music. 

Q. How was this illustrated once? 

A. He desired to possess a copy of a music-book contain- 
ing pieces by the popular composers of that day. It being 
withheld from him, he secretly copied the whole of it by 
moonlight, the task occupying him six months. 


Q. How and when was his first public appearance as 
musician? 

A. As a boy soprano at the age of fifteen (1700), at which 
time he entered the ‘‘ Michaelis” school at Luneburg. 

Q. What of his studies at this time? 

A. He studied both vocal and instrumental music, but the 
organ and pianoforte were always his chief delight. 

©. Who were among the principal organists of this period 
of his life? 

A. Reinken, of Hamburg, and Buxtehude, of Liibeck. 

©. Give the place and date of his first appointment as 
organist. 

A. In the ‘‘New Church” at Arnstadt in 1705. 

Q. What other appointment of importance followed ? 

A. That of court organist at Weimar in 1708. 

Q. What of this period and position ? 

A. It is said that at‘ Weimar his fame as the first organist 
of his time reached its climax, and here also were his chief 
organ compositions written. 

Q. What important appointment followed in 1723? 

A. That of cantor of the famous Thomas-Schule in Leipsic. 

©. How long did he hold this position ? 

A. Until the end of his life. 

Q. When did he die? 

A. On July 28, 1750. 

Q. Which of his great works were composed while can- 
tor: 

A. His great Passions and Cantatas and his High Mass in 
B minor. 

Q. What affliction overtook him near the close of his life? 

A. He became blind, the result, it is supposed, of his ex- 
cessive labor and straining of his eyes in the enormous 
amount of writing done by him, and by also engraving his 
own music-plates, as he was often obliged to do. 

Q. What is generally considered his special gift in com- 
position ? 

A. His wonderful command of the art of counterpoint 
and fugue writing. 

). How does his work in this direction compare with 
that of other great composers ? 

A. It has never been equaled. 

Q. What is said of Bach’s importance to the history of 
music ? 

A. ‘‘Beginning with instrumental music and adhering to 
the spirit of it, he developed all forms and species of com- 
position in an entirely new and independent manner.” 

Q. What as to the number of his musical works? 

A. He wrote unceasingly in every form and branch of 
composition, and the amount of work done by him is almost 
fabulous. 

Q. What may be said of the importance of the study ol 
Bach? 

A. The study of Bach is necessary to all who would at- 
tain to the highest degree of musical culture and intelligence. 


AN IDEAL CONCERT. 
EMIL LIEBLING. 


N ideal concert would be one where the artist with some 
well-selected companions thoroughly prepares two or 
three dignified works; the announcement of the performance 
in the papers is sufficient to draw an audience of four hun- 
dred—five hundred sincere music-lovers, who have self- 
respect enough to pay a respectable admission fee; invita- 
tions have been sent out to brother artists of standing, who 
gladly grace the occasion by their presence. The audience 
is seated promptly at 8 o'clock, and there is an eager scru- 
tinizing of the program, which does not contain advertise- 
ments of corn doctors, fruit-stands, and sporting goods. All 
the musical editors of the leading papers, who have thor- 
oughly acquainted themselves with the works in question, 
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are present, and not seated near the door, so as to slip out 
at the first convenient opportunity. The first number is 
listened to critically; applause is discriminating; then a 
vocalist appears and sings an aria which is in keeping with 
the general character of the concert; if an encore (mostly 
either an imposition on the artist or a questionable compli- 
ment by overzealous and injudicious friends) is requested, 
the artist bows his acknowledgment. 

The finishing number again engages the sympathy of the 
audience to the highest degree; the artists feel that their 
efforts have been recognized by those whose good opinion 
is valuable, and the audience retires with a sentiment some- 
thing akin to that which we experienced when leaving 
a cathedral—we have been lifted temporarily from out the 
every-day, trivial happenings into a higher realm. Per- 
chance, three or four days afterwards, a complete and dig- 
nified review appears in the leading papers, giving the well- 
digested reflections of the critic. 

There are such concerts given at this very day by the 
Joachim Quartet in Berlin, and their influence ts accordingly 
great and high for that which is best and truest in art. 
With us there are too many concerts given simply for the 
purpose of enabling an enterprising manager to float a pro- 
gram full of advertisements. 

Of course, there are towns and towns, and, in traveling, 
one meets all sorts of conditions; in some communities the 
leading teachers welcome your advent; you are met at the 
depot, taken to the hotel, and well taken care of, a little 
symposium with genial folks follows the concert, and when 
the last farewells are exchanged at the depot, you feel that 
you have not lived in vain. At the very next town you are 
aware that you are not wanted; the aforesaid leading teacher 
has no use for you; he, for obvious reasons, wants no out- 
side influence, interference, or eye-opener, as it were; if he 
comes at all to the concert, he is apt to seat himself where 
he will be seen and heard, and delivers himself, sotto voce, 
of such oracular utterances as: bad touch, too much pedal, 


stiff arm, not enough devitalization, no soul. In the case of 


a vocalist, the stage-whispers are slightly varied to: bad 
breath, indistinct enunciation, faulty use of glottis, etc.; the 
comparison is, of course, invariably in favor of the local 
teacher, whose wisdom is reflected in the next day's pro- 
vincial paper; by that time the artist has left, and, as the 
French say, ‘‘ The absent are always wrong.” 


MAX MULLER AND MUSIC. 


‘ 1s there not in music, and in music alone of all the arts, 

something that is not entirely of this earth? Harmony 
and rhythm may be under settled laws; and in that sense 
mathematicians may be right when they call mathematics 
silent music. But whence comes melody? Surely not from 
what we hear in the streets, or in the woods, or on the sea- 
shore; not from anything that we hear with our outward 
ears, and are able to imitate, to improve, or to sublimise. 
Neither history nor education will help us to account for 
Schubert's ‘Trockne Blumen.’ Here, if anywhere, we see 
the golden stairs on which angels descend from heaven to 
earth, and whisper sweet sounds into the ears of those who 
have ears to hear. Words can not be so inspired, for words, 
as we know, are of the earth, earthy. Melodies, however, 
are not of this earth, and the greatest of musical poets has 
truly said: ‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweeter.’ ”’ 

oe *” * * 

‘‘For educational purposes music is invaluable. It softens 
the young barbarian, it makes him use his fingers deftly, it 
lifts him up, it makes him perceive messages from another 
world, it makes him feel the charm of melody and beauty.” 

* * * * 


‘True it is, music gives us a new life, and to be without 
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that life is the same loss as to be blind, and not to know the 
infinite blue of thesky, the varied verdure of the trees, or the 
silver sparkle of the sea. Music is the language of the soul, 
but it defies interpretation. It means something, but that 
something belongs not to this world of sense and logic, but 
to another world quite real, though beyond all definition. 
How different music is from all the other arts! They all 
have something to imitate which is brought to us by the 
senses. But what does music imitate? Not the notes of 
the lark, nor the roar of the sea; they can not be imitated, 
and if they are, it is but a caricature.” 


x 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE MUSICIANS’ NAMES. 
No. 4. 


DU LCKEN (dool’kén)—German composer, born 1837. 
DUPONT (d66-pii’)—Belgian composer, born February 9, 1828; died December 17, 


1890, 
DURAND (d66-ra’)—French composer, born July 18, 1830. 
DUSSEK (d60’s¢k)—Bohemian composer, born February 9, 1761; died March 20, 1812 


DUVERNOY (d66-var-nwii)—French composer, born 1802; died 1880 

DVORAK (dév-or-zhiik)—Bohemian composer, born September 8, 1841 

ECCARD (ék-kiir’)—German composer, born 1553; died 1611 

EGG HARD (ég’giird)—German composer, born April 24, 1834; died March 22, 1867 

EICHBERG (ik’birg)—German composer, born 1828; died January 19, 1893 

ENCKHAUSEN (énk’hou-zén)—German composer, born August 28, 1799; died Jan 
uary 15, 1885. 

FAHRBACH (far’bik)—German composer, born August 25, 1804; died 1883 

FAURE (f0’¢r)—French composer, born January 15, 1830 

FAUST (foust)—German composer, born February 18, 1825; died 1892 

FAVARGER (fii-viir-zha’)—French composer, born 1815; died 1868 

FLOTOW (fl0’t6)—German opera composer, born 1812; died 1883 

FRANZ (frints)—German composer, born June 28, 1815; died October 24, 1892 

FETIS (fa’ti)—French composer, born 1784; died 1871 

FOOTE—American composer, born 1853. 

FORMES (fér’més)—German basso, born 1810; died 1889 

FOSTER— American songwriter, born 1826; died 1864 

FRESCOBALDI (frés’e6-biil’dI)—Iialian composer, born 1.53; died 1644 

GADE (gii’di)—Danish composer, born February 22, 1817; died December 21, 1890 

GANSBACHER (giinz’bik-¢r)—German composer, born 1778; died 1844 

G ANZ (giints)—German composer, born 1830. 

GARCIA (giir’shi-ih)—Spanish teacher, born 1805. 

GENEE (zhé-na’)—German composer, born February 7, 1823 

GENEE (zha-na’) DANTZ1G—Born 1824; died 1896 

GILCHRIST—American composer, born 1846 

GILMORE—Irish, conductor, born 1529; died 1890 

GIORDANI (jé-Or-dii’nI)—Italian composer, born 1744; died 18 

GLUCK—German opera composer, born 1714; died 1787 

GODARD (g6-dihr’)—French composer, born 1849; died 1895 

GODDARD—English pianist, born 1836. 

GOUDIMEL (goo’di-mel)—French composer, born 1510; died 1572 

GOUNOD (goo’ns’)—French composer, born 1818; died 1893 

GRETRY (gra’'tré)— Belgian composer, born 1741, died 1513 

GRIEG (grég)—Swedish com poser, born 1843. 

GRISI (gré’sI)—Italian soprano, born 1812; died 1869 

GU ARNERIUS (gwiir-neh’ri-oos)—Italian, born 1683; died 174 

GCIDO (gwé’'d6)—Italian theorist, eleventh century. 

GUILMANT (gél’mong)—French organist, born 1837. 

ii, arm: 4,ale; A, add; 6, eve; ¢,end; I,isle; I, ill; k, German ch; 6, old; ou, our 


ABOUT PLAYING THE LESSON OVER FOR THE PUPIL. 


ANY teachers just play the lesson over for the pupil and 

then say (like Bach): ‘‘It must sound like this.” This 

is sufficient for advanced pupils only; for all others much 

more instruction is necessary, viz., what to do in order that 
it may ‘‘sound like this.” 

Neither is it always necessary to play the whole, perhaps 
very lengthy, piece over for the pupil; a few single isolated 
passages are often sufficient to pave the way for a thorough 
understanding. 

Sometimes, when we have afstrange piece, rather difficult 
to understand (for example, the first pieces of Bach, Schu- 
mann, or Chopin), it is necessary to play the whole piece 
over before the pupil begins to practice on it; at other times, 
however, it isa good plan to let the pupil work his way 
alone, a little way, perhaps, in the interpretation and man- 
ner of execution of a new piece, and afterward give him the 
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necessary directions or, perhaps practical help, by playing it 
all over for him. 

It is also a good idea to allow advanced pupils to take up 
a piece and work it up entirely to the best of their ability, 
until they play it correctly, in their own estimation, or until 
they do not see anything more in it; then let the teacher's 
judgment and experience exert their influence upon the 
work. During the first year the teacher should play nearly 


everything over repeatedly.—L. Kobler. 


HINDU MUSIC. 
DR.’). H. LEWIS. 


The Hindoos connect the origin of their music with their 
religion, and believe to have derived their music direct from 
the gods. Many and wonderful are the legends and tradi- 
tions which surround every part of their musical system, so 
that whatever may be the actual truth as to the origin of their 
tonal system, the facts have long since disappeared in the 
fantastic coverings and appendages woven by their poetic 
imagination through many ages. 

Sarasvati, the consort of the god Brahma, is generally ac- 
cepted as the patroness of Hindu music, much in the way 
that St. Cecilia is our patroness. To Sarasvati are attributed 
gentleness, kindness, benevolence, and many other delight- 
ful virtues. The Vina, a favorite stringed instrument, is 
supposed to have been given to mankind by this Hindu 
deity. 

As Sarasvati is the accepted patroness of Hindu music, 
Nareda, another Hindu god, is the presiding deity of it. In 
fact, almost all of the gods worshiped in India from time 
immemorial are more or less musical. The great heaven-god, 
Indra, is attended by ‘‘ Gandharven” and ‘‘Apsarsen,” per- 
formers and dancers, and so on, 

This belief in the divine origin of music naturally affects 
the Hindu conception of the tonal art. The native music of 
India aims to interpret the supernatural and mysterious, and 
the average Hindu has little notion of music, per se, apart 
from the mythical spirit attributed to its origin. Hindu mu- 
sic attempts to be profound, to establish the relation between 
mind and matter, calling to its aid the native predilection for 
the transcendental, the fantastic, and the mysterious. 

Attributing the origin of his music directly to the gods, 
the Hindu naturally finds chief use for this art in his worship. 
Almost every religious function is accompanied with native 
music in some form or other, and in the great festivals mu- 
sic, of course, occupies a prominent place. It is chiefly from 
the sacred writings of the various Hindu sects that we learn 
anything definite of the native conception of music. For 
instance, in the ‘Rigveda of the Brahmins (one of the four 
Vedas, or primary books, expounding the religion of Brahma, 
which are written in Sanscrit and can be traced as far back 
as 1500 B. C.), there occur certain hymns, or ‘Ragas, which 
are doubtless sung in the Brahmin worship. These ragas 
are supposed to be endowed with various miraculous effects, 
such, for instance, as calling down rain, or fire, or darkness; 
controlling wild beasts, etc., etc. Almost every one of these 
ragas has its own fanciful tradition as to its origin or effect, 
and a collection of these legends would be highly interest- 
ing poetically though not very satisfactory musically. 

The most ancient Hindu scale | have ever been able to 
discover corresponds almost identically with the pentatonic 
Chinese scale. As may be supposed, much conflicting au- 
thority has been brought to bear on the proper explanation 
of this scale. It is called ‘‘ Vélavali,” or ‘‘ Velavi,” and is 
made up of the (approximate) notes F, G, A, C, D. The 
B you see is lacking. Of course you must allow for a 
slight enharmonic difference in the temperament of the scale, 
as we are accustomed to it, and the tuning familiar to Ori- 
ental ears. The origin of this scale is hidden in the mists of 
antiquity; but as we find a very similar scale in use among 
the Chinese—also very ancient—it is very probable that a 


very long while ago the two nations had considerable sym- 
pathy in art matters, however wide their differences are to- 
day. Amongst both nations the five tones were ultimately 
extended to seven; hence the Hindu scale of 


Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, tha, nt, 


bears some similarity to our scale of A major. This scale of 
the Hindoos, repeated three times at ¢cifferent intervals of 
pitch, forms a succession of twenty-one tones, or, accord- 
ing to our way of thinking, a scale of three octaves. The 
scale does not really cover three octaves in the modern Eu- 
ropean sense, allowing for the enharmonic tonality. 

This scale is the nucleus which forms the whole of the 
musical system of the Hindoos, but, as may be expected 
from what | have previously said of the character of the na- 
tion, many and various elaborations have followed. Their 
poets and musicians divided their steps into whole tones 
and half tones; small whole tones and large whole tones; 
as well as small and large half tones. Further, each large 
whole tone was divided into four parts each; small whole 
tone into three parts, and every half tone into quarter tones, 
so that there were twenty-two degrees in the octave, or 
‘* Struti,’’ each with its particular name. 

Greater elaborations even than these were made from time 
to time with fantastic ingenuity, evolving at length a com- 
plicated system of musical theory which very few Hindu 
musicians can explain satisfactorily, and which certainly no 
European has yet been able to understand completely. 

This was brought about by the poetical and mystical tem- 
perament of the Hindu race, which is greatly susceptible to 
ecstatic imagination, and unbridled by any sort of healthy 
mental control, either in the shape of practical application, 
mathematical precision, or scientific truth. As a proof of 
this they assert that at the time of Krishna, one of their 
favorite deities, there were 16,000 keys! A reduction was 
afterwards made to the convenient number of 960 keys (1). 
Further reductions were made to 36, and again to 23 keys, 
but 36 is the generally accepted number. 

In the pad Hindu writings of Soma and Narayan, the 
god Maheda-Krishna is credited with the invention of these 
thirty-six keys, or, at least, most of them. From each of 
his five heads he brought forth five keys, to which Parbuti, 
his consort, was kind enough to add a sixth. This satisfac- 
torily accounts for thirty Hindu scales, and | hardly think it 
would be quite kind to go too deeply into the history of the 
other six sanctioned by Soma and Narayan. 

Brahma, too, we are told on reliable information, created 
another series of thirty subsidiary scales on his own account 
to supplement the thirty-six of Maheda-Krishna—perhaps 
in laudable emulation of that Hindu worthy—perhaps to 
further enlighten the poor musicians writhing under the bur- 
den of thirty-six complicated scales. 1 can not state author- 
itatively why Brahma did this act of cruel kindness, nor can 
I trace any beneficial result to suffering humanity; but, any- 
how, | am sincerely thankful that | am not a Hindu musi- 
cian! 

In the formation of the authorized Hindu scales a point at 
once strikes one as being rather singular. This is the fre- 
quent omission of the note B. In fact, this note seems to 
have been a sort of béfe noir to Hindu writers, and in this 
respect some modern European theorists trace a strict re- 
semblance to that bone of contention—the Greek scale. 

| give you a few samples of the names of the thirty-six 
scales of the Soma Vélavali, Meltari, Hindola, Medhyamadi, 
Malavasri, Saindhavi, etc. Each consists of five notes, the 
first being like the Chinese scale. 

The Narayan, on the other hand, names the scales, as in 
the Soma, but contradicts the notation! However, one sin- 
gular fact may be noticed in the Narayan, The key “*Sri- 
raga,’’ as given in this latter book, is the chief one used in 
practice in India, and this scale corresponds very closely in- 
deed to our scale of A major. 


(To be continued.) 












Spring’s Awakening. 


(N. W. Gade.) 












Con moto. Transcribed by WILSON G. SMITH. 
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Ra. % Bo. & Ta. 
- Note. GADE, was one of Denmark's greatest composers and wrote many beautiful compositions. This 
delightful piece is a good example of his style, full of melodious charm, subtle grace, and buoyancy. It af- 
fords excellent practice in trill playing and sustained melody. 
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FOREST GREETINGS. 


Kevised and fingered by (Waldesgriisse.) 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. 


Alban Forster, Op. 88. N° 3. 


Sehr belebt. 
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To my brother Max Lansigy:. 


GYPSY- LIFE. 


L. DANZIGER. 
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English version by WINTHROP” 


When Two Fond Lovers. 


Wenn Zwei sich lieben. 
SOPRANO,OR TENOR. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER. Op.2 
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Art, says Mr. Hamilton Mabie, the bookman and philos- 
opher, is the exposition of a man’s whole nature and life, 
something that grows out of him, and not something which 
he puts together with mechanical dexterity. 


Ir has just been judicially established by the case of Messrs. 
Houghton & Co., that publishers are not liable for manu- 
scripts lost by them, when such manuscripts are sent to 
them SaaS. The composer must assume the risk in- 
voived, 


WE reprint our portrait of Johannes Brahms, on account 
of the interest in the great composer and his works, now in- 
tensified by his recent death. The rugged, determined, un- 
oe character of Brahms is well shown in this picture 
of him. 


BANDMASTER Sousa gives a pointer to composers who de- 
sire to reach the popular ear when he says, ‘‘If you want to 
please the public the chromatic element must be avoided."’ 
He further says, that he tries to write in a simple and direct 
way. In some of his works he has written chromatically, 
but these he does not expect to become popular, but to sus- 
tain his reputation after he is dead. 


We begin with this Vistror a series of articles designed to 
bring out certain facts in the lives of the great composers. 
We adopt the Socratean method of question and answer, be- 
lieving it to be the best for our purpose, which is simply to 
lodge in the minds of young students a few interesting facts, 
hoping thereby to incite to further investigation and study. 
Our ‘*Leader” this month treats of the importance of such 
biographical study. 


EMMANUEL Bach, third son of Johann Sebastian, and who 
wrote much chamber music, concertos, and pianoforte 
pieces, expresses the following ideas regarding the purpose 
of music: ‘*Methinks music ought principally to move the 
heart, and in this no performer on the pianoforte will suc- 
ceed by merely thumping and drumming, or by continual 
arpeggio playing. During the last few years my chief en- 
deavor has been to play the piano, in spite of its deficiency 
in sustaining sound, as much as possible in a singing man- 
ner, and to compose for it accordingly.” 





Up to the present time there seems to be a lack of enthu- 
siasm in regard to the approaching Bayreuth Festival. The 
performances last summer were a disappointment. The 
program for the coming summer is as follows: July 19, 
‘‘Parsifal”; July 21, ‘‘ Das Rheingold”; July 22, ‘* Die Wal- 
kiire”; July 23, ‘‘Siegfried”; July 24, ‘‘Gotterdammerung” ; 
July 27, 28, 29, ‘*Parsifal”; August 2, ‘‘Das Rheingold” ; 
August 4, ‘‘Siegfried” ; August 5, ‘‘Gotterdammerung "'; Au- 
gust 8,9, 11, ‘‘Parsifal”; August 14, ‘‘Das Rheingold” ; Au- 
gust 15, ‘‘Die Walktire”; August 16, ‘‘Siegfried’’; August 
17, ‘‘Gotterdammerung”’; August 19, ‘‘Parsifal.” 


Tue point of view is everything. The well-known fact of 
a drunken man thinking everyone intoxicated but himself 
may be cited; so also that of the insane person, who is pos- 
itive that all but he are ‘‘away off.” A new illustration of 
this principle has just come under our observation. A writer 
in a London journal relates that a lady ordered a tuner sent 
down to her country house to put her grand piano in order. 
The expert came, operated, and returned. In a day or two 
a letter of remonstrance came from the lady, stating that the 
piano was not tuned properly. An investigation showed 
the piano to be in perfect tune, and the expert so reported to 
the lady. ‘‘I quite agree with you,” said she; ‘‘it isall right 
when you play on it, but directly | begin to sing to it, it 
sounds entirely out of tune.” 


Emit Ligstinc, who knows how to surround his pills of 
criticism with a sufficient supply of sugar to make them go 
down easy, says of music-teaching, that it is really a busi- 
ness, and it has to be learned. A music-teacher is like a 
young doctor—they have to kill off a great many before 
they learn how. It takes time to learn how to teach music. 
When one commences to teach, the youngteacher wishes at 
8 o'clock in the morning that the work was over. After he 
has taught awhile he will wish the dav was over at noon, 
and after he has taught a great while, in the evening he will 
wish the day had just begun. It is with the teacher as it is 
with the young girl who says at sixteen, ‘‘Who is he?’ at 
twenty, ‘‘What is he?” and ends up by saying, ‘‘Where is 
her” 


Tue funeral of Brahms at Vienna on Tuesday, April 6, was 
an imposing ceremony. Thousands assembled in the pic- 
turesque square outside the Karlskirche, close to which he 
lived, and followed across the bridge into the city, and 
through streets and squares to the Protestant church. Mem- 
bers or the Society of the Friends of Music, the great Sing- 
verein, and the Conservatory of Music, sang some very beau- 
tiful compositions of the deceased maestro, among them 
‘*Fahr-Wohl.” Dr. Zimmerman, the clergyman of the 

arish, delivered a touching address on the text: ‘‘ Though 

speak with the tongue of men and of angels,” from the Ist 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to which one of Brahms’ last 
compositions was set. The procession, on leaving the 
church, accompanied the hearse throughout the city to the 
suburbs, where an endless number of carriages waited. The 
hearse was followed by three carriages full of wreaths. 
There were 186 in all, and when the grave was closed a 
pyramid of them was built upon it. The grave is situated 
between the beautiful tombs of Beethoven and Schubert. 
All the artists, which included Sauer, Busoni, Goldmark, 
Dvorak, and Nikisch, followed the remains with burning 
tapers to the grave, where Concert-Director Perger uttered 
a farewell memorial speech in the name of his fellow artists. 
A flag was laid over the coffin while it was lowered into the 
grave. Each artist threw a clod of earth upon the coffin and 
took a leaf of the laurel wreath uppermost on the tomb as a 
memorial. 
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BIOGRAPHY AN AID TO MUSICAL 
INTERPRETATION. 

A knowledge of the lives and characteristics of prominent 
writers or composers adds much to the interest with which 
their works are studied. 

It is true, we acknowledge, that a composition may be 
practiced, played and enjoyed to a certain degree without 
much knowledge, if any at all, on the part of the performer 
or auditor of the one who composed it. The mind and 
emotions of the player bring their own forces to bear upon 
the music and invest and surround it with an atmosphere 
of their own which gives it a certain life and meaning, and 
so makes it more or less acceptable. 

In a sense, music is quite independent of its originator. It 
does not need him for an interpreter. It lends itself to any 
mind and any mood as the vehicle of expression. Indeed, 
it has often been the case that a great performer has often 


THE STUDY OF 


found more in the music than the composer ever dreamed of 


putting there. 

Still, it must be remembered that the imagination and the 
emotions which are essential factors in the proper perform- 
ance of any composition are aided by facts as well as fan- 
cles. 

The broader and deeper one’s knowledge of a given sub- 
ject, and the more complete his information concerning it, 
the better able is he to form correct opinions as to its merits 
and meaning. Sointhe study of music it is quite desirable, 
yes, even necessary, to an intelligent interpretation of the 
great works to know something at least about the lives of 
those who wrote them. 

It may not be easy to show just how a knowledge of the 
date of the birth of Bach, Beethoven, Handel, or Haydn is 
to make one play and enjoy their music better than would 
be possible without this information, but to a thinking per- 
son who stops to consider all that is involved in even this 
little item of a date, it can readily be shown how facts of 
actual history have clustering about them and radiating from 
them many lines of thought and suggestion which, brought 
to bear upon any given work, throws a light upon it which 
is not otherwise obtainable. 

To rightly understand a composition we must understand 
the composer. This can only come about by a careful study 
of his written life. Beethoven’s music can not be properly 
interpreted or understood without some knowledge of his 
strange and eventful life. So it may be said of all great men 
and their works. 

Music-pupils and music-teachers should make it a part of 
their daily duties to read more or less biography each day. 
It will broaden and enrich their minds; make intelligent 
much in their music that would otherwise be incompre- 
hensible, and add greatly to their general culture and inter- 
pretative powers. 

The study of Biography is a part of the New Education. 


TRICKS FOR THE TONGUE. 


RY to read the following sentences aloud and quickly, 
repeating the shorter ones half a dozen times in suc- 
cession: 
Six thick thistle sticks. 
Flesh of freshly fried flying fish. 
The sea ceaseth but it sufficeth us. 
Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig whip. 
Two toads, totally tired, tried to trot to Tedbury. 
Strict, strong Stephen Stringer snared six sickly silky 
snakes. 
She stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s fishsauce shop, wel- 
coming him in. 
Swan swam over the sea; swim, swan, swim;swan swam 
back again; well swum swan. 


CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS. 


LOCAL, 
Mr. Theodor F, Bohimann leaves for Europe June 20. He will again visit 
Bayreuth during the Wagner performances. 


Mr. George Kriiger, of the Conservatory of Music, gives a classic piano 
recital at Oxford College, Saturday evening, May 1. 


The new song by Guy d’Hardelot, of Paris, ‘‘ Nuit d’Ete,” is dedicated to 
Mr. Holman-Black, an American singer living in Paris, who is well known to 
many people of our city 


The Piano Recital of April 15, at the Conservatory of Music, was given by 
Miss Maie Morgan, a pupil of Mr. Shailer Evans. Miss Frances Cusson as 
sisted in several vocal numbers, A Harp and Piano Recital was given April 2: 
by Mrs. Hosea, Miss Rosalie Meininger and Miss May Z. Hughes. 


The principal event of the past month was the Watkin-Mills Song Recital 
at the Odeon under the direction of Mr. S. C. Hayslip, of the College of Mu- 
sic. The program was long and varied, and was listened to by a large audi- 
ence with much satisfaction, Mr. Mills not only has a fine voice, but his 
enunciation is almost perfect, thus giving a double pleasure to his auditors 
It was a very enjoyable concert. 


Mr. George Schneider's Seventh Recital, Eighteenth Season, given at his 
music rooms, Pike’s Building, was in memory of Johannes Brahms, born May 
7, 1833, died April 3, 1807, consisting wholly of works by Brahms, as follows 
Sonata, Op. 1, C major, a Allegro, 6 Andante (after an old Minne-lied), 
¢ Scherzo, d Finale; 2 Raphsodies, Op. 79; Intermezzi, Op. 117, Nos. 1 and 
a Allegro maestoso, 6 Andante, ¢ Scherzo, d in- 


2; Sonata, Op. 5, F minor, 
termezzo (Retrospect), ¢ Finale. Further notice next month, 


Mr. F. R. Adams, President of the Ohio Music-Teachers’ Association, paid 
the Visiror a short visit one day last month. He is already planning for the 
next Annual Meeting of the Association. Among the novelties of the pro- 
gram will be recitals for organ and piano, an unusual combination; piano and 
various orchestral instruments, probably the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Round-table discussions for piano and voice-teachers, as well as for public 
school workers, etc., etc. Interest in the next meeting is already awakening. 


The Cincinnati Liederkranz gave a very superior concert Thursday evening, 
April 22, at the Music Verein Hall on Walnut street. Mr. Louis Ehrgott, 
the conductor, has his voices in fine trim, and produces effects with them of 
great beauty and power. The program was so sufficiently varied as to show 
the facility of the society in different grades and styles of music. Mr, Ehrgott 
is one of the best conductors of male choruses, and it is to be hoped that the 
appointment of director of the Semi-Centennial Saengerfest, for which this 
and other societies are preparing, may be given to him 

GENERAL. 
England, has married an 


Mr. Randegger, the voice-teacher of London, 
American lady, Miss Louise Baldwin, of Boston. 


Paola La Villa, well known in Cincinnati, and for a long time teacher of the 
voice in New York, has removed to Firenze, Italy 


Sir Wm. Cusins says that as a young man he used to teach both Mario and 
Grisi their parts like parrots, by ear, with the aid of a violin. 


At a recent concert in London the memory of the great violinist, Joachim, 
failed him in one of his numbers. He began again and was successful. 


The Fifth Annual Kansas Musical Jubilee will be held at Hutchinson, May 
i8to21. Mr. F. W. Root will again act as judge of the vocal contests. 


Mr, O. R. Skinner, a well-known author and teacher, has a flourishing de- 
partment of music connected with the Illinois Wesleyan University. His 
work is of a high order 


Miss Almeda Mann, formerly of Cincinnati, is doing good musical work in 
Ft. Worth, Texas. She recently secured the services of Clarence Eddy, of 
Chicago, for an organ concert which was much enjoyed. 


[The 68 names hidden in the poem by Miss Fisher, printed in the April Vis- 
iTOR, are as follows. We shall be pleased to know how many of our readers 
discovered them.—Eb. ] 

Arnot, Bach, Belcher, Bellini, Beethoven, Bird, Brown, Cherry, Converse 
Comer, Covert, Crossman, Davis, Day, Derby, Doane, Eli, Everett, Farmer, 
Fogg, Foster, Ford, Freem: in, Glover, Gounod, Gray, Green, Hance, Handel, 
Hastings, Held, Hermann, Herold, ‘Howe, King, Knight, ‘Laharpe, Lange, 
Lasson, Latour, Lindsay, Liszt, Lover, Lyon, Marsh, Marshall, Messe, Mey, 
Millard, Morey, Paine, Palmer, Park, Rarey, Reed, Robinson, Root, Sands, 
Shore, Sporle, Tosti, Ucher, Verdi, Waters, Webb, White, Winner, Wise. 


Case conducts the evetie at ve following Chau- 
Kansas Giy, June 

e, Pa., 
June 29 to July 5; Bay View, Mich., july 15 to August 15. 
At Bay View, at his closing concert, he will give the ora- 
torio of the Messiah. 


Mr. C. C, 
tauqua assemblies the coming summer: 
1 to 12; Beatrice, Neb., June 15 to 27; Conneaut La 















MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bicknel Young gave their third recital for this season in Handel 
Hall. 


Miss Gertrude M. Radle gave a piano recital April 3, assisted by Carl 
Young, tenor. 


The Evanston Musical Club sang the “ Creation” at their last concert this 
season. P. C. Sultair conducted. 


The advanced pupils of the Chicago Conservatory gave a recital in the Au- 
ditorium Recital Hall Thursday, April 22. 


Mr, Grant Von Weber gave a piano recital at the Chicago University re- 
cently, assisted by Harry Cassidy, tenor. 


Mr. Wm. Armstrong, musical editor of the Tribune, leaves for London, 
England, in May, where he is to give a series of lectures. 


Mrs. Catharine Fisk, contralto, Geo. E. Holmes, baritone, and George Ham- 
lin, tenor, gave a delighttul song recital at the Grand Opera-House April 29. 


Mr. William Richards, bass, Earl R. Drake, violinist, Mrs. Crane, pianist, 
gave a concert at Marietta, Wis., before the Durtheck Musical Literary Club 
April 20. 


The Geisha Opera Company are filling a two-weeks’ engagement at the 
Columbia Theater with much success. The music is catchy and the Opera is 
handsomely staged. 


The McCaull Opera Company will, on June 7, at the Chicago Opera- 
House, inaugurate a season of light opera at popular prices. The orchestra 
will be increased for this engagement. 


The following was the program given by the Mendelssohn Club April 27: 
‘‘The Omnipotence,” by Liszt; ‘‘The Three Fishers,” Goldbeck; ‘‘ The 
Wandering Musicians,” Duvivier; ‘‘ The Wood,” Duvivier; “‘ Come, Dear- 
est, Come,” Duvivier, and ‘‘ Fingal Krug.” Mrs. S. C. Ford, soprano, and 
David Bispham were the soloists. 


The following program was given by the Chicago Orchestra, Theo 
Thomas, conductor, April 9 and 10, with the assistance of the Chorus. 
Festival Overture (‘‘Ein’ feste Burg”), Nicolai; Symphony No. 5, C-minor, 
Op. 67, Beethoven; ‘* Wedding March,” Goldmark; Overture, Bacchanale 
March and Chorus, ‘‘ Tannhauser,”” Wagner. 


The Chicago Orchestra, under the direction of Theodore Thomas, gave the 
following program at the Auditorium April 16 and 17: Symphony No. 
3, F-major, Op. 90, Brahms; Concerto for Piano, Op. 16, Grieg; Overture, 
‘* Lustspiel,”” Smetana; Polonaise “‘ Brillante,”” Op. 72, Weber; Procession 
of the Gods to Walhalla, ‘‘ Rheingold,’”” Wagner. Soloist, Madam Carreno 


The Apollo Club presented for their last concert this season two works new 
to Chicago, Dvorak’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater" and Goringe Thomas’ beautiful can- 
tata, ‘‘ The Swan and the Skylark,” on Wednesday, April 21. The soloists 
on this occasion were Miss Ella Russell, soprano, who is one of America’s 
greatest singers; Ben Davis, tenor, of London; Mrs. Fisk, contralto, and Geo. 
E. Holmes, baritone. Mr. W. L. Tomlins conducted. 


There are to be a number of changes in the church choirs after May 1st. 
Mr. Harrison Wild, the organist, goes from Unity Church, Dearborn Avenue. 
to Grace Church, Mr. H. B, Roney having resigned. Mrs. Clara G. Trimble, 
soprano, goes from Plymouth Church to the First Presbyterian. Miss Lucille 
Stevenson is to be the new soprano at Plymouth. Mr. Geo. Hamlin, tenor, 
will sing in the Second Presbyterian Church, beginning May 1. There are 
other changes to be made, but these are the most important, as the Plymouth, 
Grace, Unity, First and Second Presbyterian choirs are the most prominent in 
the city. 


MAHOMET’S CHOICE. 


LYDIA A, COONLEY. 


‘If | had but two loaves of bread,” 
Mahomet said, 
“1 would sell one, that | might buy 
Sweet hyacinths to satisfy 
My hungry soul.” 


Great Oriental! Prophet wise! 
You taught each one of us who fain 
By body’s dole 
Would feed the soul, 
That it is gain 
When hyacinths he buys 
E’en though he sacrifice 
His loaf of bread. 
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THE M. T.N. A. 


“THE Music-Teachers’ National Association is an organiza- 

tion of twenty-one years’ standing and various experi- 
ence. Eighteen conventions have been held since its organ- 
ization at Delaware, Ohio, in 1876, yet if the bold plans of 
the president, Mr. Herbert Wilber Greene, of New York, are 
carried out (and that they will be is guaranteed by the names 
on the executive and special committees), the approaching 
convention in that city, June 24 to 28, will be the greatest 
ever held by the Association. 

The organization was formed for the purpose of promot- 
ing fraternity among musicians, and broadening the culture 
of music among them by the mutual interchange of ideas. 
And while, to a large extent, it has fulfilled its mission, it 
has been constantly struggling for greater influence and for 
more general recognition by the profession and the nation at 
large. It has had its times of prosperity and adversity; and 
while the Association has been thus striving, whether or not 
by means likely to bring success, the needs of the times 
have been loudly demanding an organization which should, 
indeed, be national in character, and to which our country 
might look for guiding influence in establishing upon a true 
and adequate foundation a system of general musical edu- 
cation, which should elevate the standards of music in our 
churches and homes, as well as in the public resorts, which 
should give an impetus to the art, and assist in so uniting 
the creative, expressive, and appreciative faculties of the 
people that, as a nation, America might receive the benefit 
of its benign influence. It is now time for these demands 
to be met. An opportunity seems to present itself, and it is 
the aim of the Convention officers of 1897 to take advantage 
of it. The conferences being arranged are steps in the right 
direction. One is to be composed of college presidents and 
leading musicians of Europe and America, another of public 
school music-teachers, another of elocutionists and musi- 
cians, another of musical journalists, and another to con- 
sider the effectiveness of the conservative idea. The out- 
come of this discussion and concentration of thought must, 
if followed up by active measures, be of unlimited benefit. 

It was in the city of New York that orchestral works 
were first introduced as a feature of M. T. N. A. Conven- 
tions, and this year the members are to receive the benefit of 
the best facilities the city affords in concerted instrumental 
performances. 

Wm. H. Sherwood, who has several times contributed to 
the Association’s convention programs, is to play Saint- 
Saens’ Concerto for Pianoforte with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and Bernhard Listemann, of Chicago, will play a violin 
concerto with full orchestra. The Metropolitan permanent 
orchestra (Seidl’s) has been secured for the occasion. 

Dudley Buck, who has composed such valuable church 
music, besides songs, cantatas, and oratorios, is to deliver an 
address. A lecture piano recital will be given by Edward 
Baxter Perry, and Mrs. Regina Watson, of Pittsburgh, will 
give a lecture recital on ‘‘Early French Music.” 

A great event will be the performance on Monday night 
of Handel's ‘‘ Messiah,” by 1,500 voices selected from socie- 
ties and peoples’ choruses, under the direction of Mr. Frank 
Damrosch, with pipe organ and orchestra. 

The American Guild of Organists, an excellent organiza- 
tion, has offered, and the offer has been accepted, to arrange 
organ recitals and model choral services in the various 
churches of New York and Brooklyn; and a concert of 
prize compositions, prepared for the occasion by leading 
musicians, will be an attractive feature. 

Attention will be given to the accomplishments of wom- 
en as creators, interpreters, and contributors to musical liter- 
ature. This department is presided over by Mrs. Theodore 
Sutro, of New York. 

The social side has not been overlooked, and the large 
number of members and friends of the Association who will 
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attend may be sure of a good time. Concerts, recitals, 
essays, and lectures are also being arranged by the Program 
Committee. 

The large attendance assured will warrant the railroad 
companies in making very low rates, so that all who desire 
may be able to go. It is expected that the Association will 
consider some beneficial changes in the constitution, and 
take steps towards putting in operation the scheme sug- 
gested at the Denver meeting by President Greene, for the 
establishment of a national academy. Great interest is be- 


ing awakened, and good results are anticipated. 


BRAHMS. 


OHANNES BRAHMS, the eminent German musical com- 
J poser, diedin Vienna April 3, 1897. By general consent heis 
ranked asthe greatest musical genius of the present time; some 
of his admirers, indeed, have enthusiastically accepted Rubin- 
stein’s classification, and mention Bach, Beethovenand Brahms 
as the three great masters of musical composition. But his 
critics have been as extravagant in their attacks as some of 
his injudicious friends have been in their adulation. The 
truth, as it generally does in all debatable questions, lies 
midway between the twoextremes. Brahms’ work belongs 
to the classical rather than to the romantic school; he was 
intellectual rather than poetic. His knowledge of the forms 
of music, his command of its science, and his purity and 
fidelity of purpose in composition have rarely if ever been 
surpassed, but he lacked the passion and fervor of Liszt, 
Wagner, and the romantic school, and those who judge of 
music simply by the standards of sensuous beauty are not 
drawn to Brahms. It is not true, however, that sensuous 
beauty is an element which he ignored, as some of his finest 
songs, his chamber-music (in the composition of which he 
was a master), and his popular arrangements of the famous 
Hungarian national dances all testify. His own opinion as 
to who should be called the greatest figure in the history of 
music, and also his personal brusqueness and severity, are 
well illustrated by an anecdote which is related of him in 
the New York Tribune: ‘‘Once a host produced a bottle of 
wine which he said he called Brahms wine, because it sur- 
passed all other wines, as Brahms’ music surpassed that of 
all other composers. ‘Take it away,’ said Brahms, laconic- 
ally, ‘and bring us a bottle of Bach."”’ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THEORETICAL WORK. 
OTIS R. SKINNER. 
[Conservatory of Music, Bloomington, III. ] 


(y= thing that bothers the teacher is that pupils do not 
realize the importance of theoretical work in music. 
Harmony is the musical alphabet. Some say, well it is 
awful hard. It is hard, like everything else, if you make it 
so. If you have the talent of beingexact and precise in your 
work, and of going to the bottom of things, then you will 
succeed and find it easy and interesting. If, however, you 
think it merely interesting, and study it for a pastime, with- 
out putting your whole soul into the work, you will meet 
with bitter disappointment. The pupil who presumes that 
he or she can learn harmony, or anything else, by studying 
with even the best teachers, without giving a regular time 
daily to the work, will make a failure. The one who puts 
off the work till the last moment and then hurries it through, 
always has poor exercises. A technique is just as necessary 
in harmony as in piano-playing, and can only be acquired by 
practice. Pupils come to the lesson saying that they have 
given it careful study and learned all the rules, and yet the 
exercises contain fifths, octaves, forbidden progressions and 
skips, and then because the teacher draws his pencil through 
the exercises and says, ‘‘ rewrite,” they feel insulted or hurt. 
One learns by blundering. The teacher looks at the matter 
in this light: this exercise is written poorly; the rules for 


stationary notes are not observed, neither are those for fifths 
and octaves. Now, it is not my fault that the rules have not 
been observed, but, nevertheless, as the subject is somewhat 
muddy to the pupil, | will mark the mistakes and indicate 
the rule which has been broken and have the pupil rewrite 
them, when she will surely avoid the mistakes next time. 
The only way to succeed in harmony is to use your brains 
and learn the rules thoroughly. It is not sufficient to com- 
mit them to memory; you must be able to apply them. 


A SHORT ESSAY ON BACH. 
BY EDOUARD REMENYI. 


“T*HE celebrated violinist, Remenyi, has contributed the fol- 
lowing ‘‘essay,”’ written on a railway journey, to a con- 
temporary: 

If you want music for your own and music's sake—Look 
up to Bach. 

If you want music which is absolutely full of meaning as 
an egg is full of meat—Look up to Bach. 

If you want Rhythm, Melody, Harmony, and Counter- 
point dropping down on you as easily as a tepid summer 
rain—Look up to Bach. 

If you want absolute music without any deviation from 
the sublime line of beauty, and without any void —Look up 
to Bach. 

If you want heavenly music sent down to Mother Earth— 
Look up to Bach. 

If you want four and five-part writings with as much ease 
as four or five angels ethereally breathing—Look up to Bach. 

If you want drama, if you want tragedy, comedy, sublime 
farce, jollity, humor—Look up to Bach. He had the abso- 
lute gamut of every human feeling, with the exception of 
satire, which has no heavenly attribute. 

If you want to hear how they will or may sing in the 
seventh heaven-—Listen to his Passion music. 

If you want to hear a fugue written with the ease and 
naturalness of a legerdemain from the celestial abode--Look 
up to Bach. 

If you want to hear the endless melody—Look up to 
Bach. 

If you want to hear a concert such as might be ordered 
by the good Lord in High Heaven—the leader of that or- 
chestra is sure.to be John Sebastian Bach. 

If you want to hear so-called Catholic music or so-called 
Protestant music—Look up to Bach. 

If you want to discover all the genius music might pos- 
sess—Look up to Bach. 

If you want absolute beauty and all that beauty may sug- 
gest—Look up to Bach. 

If you want to know who is the embodiment of a Musical 
Archangel—point to Sebastian Bach, and the billions of 
cherubs and seraphs in heaven will nod to you, and the good 
Lord will give His glorious patriarchal universal consent. 

Children of tender age who learn music, and after having 
acquired the necessary and elementary rudiments, and after 
having somehow learned how to play the scales pretty 
smoothly, ought to be put at once to play the two-voiced 
pieces so wonderfully full of jollity and simon-pure invention 
by Sebastian Bach. A child put to such a task in a playful 
way and endowed with a little talent would make astonish- 
ing progress, and thus savea great deal of precious time and 
unnecessary trouble in after life; and would be thusly en- 
dowed through studying Bach in his tender age, with an al- 
most unerring judgment in music, and especially such a 
musical child would never say in after life, ‘‘This is a good 
piece for an encore,” and ‘‘It takes with the public,” and 
such encore pieces would never see the light of the day, 
trashily compiled (not composed) by so many musical nin- 
compoops all over the world. 

Anyhow, Bach ought to be the daily bread, the Shibbol- 














eth, the Talisman, the Panacea, and the Vade Mecum of 
every musician, and if that would or could be the case, then 
music would be the art of arts, as being not yet rightly 
treated, it is already an art and science combined, sent to us 
from heaven as aconsoling medium between here and there, 
of which the Archangel is Bach. 


MODEL MUSIC COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
A REVIEW. 

[ The following comprehensive review of this new and up-to-date series of 
public school music-books is from the New York Musical Courier of March 31, 
and is a most just and discriminating review of the methods and principles 
which governed the authors in the making of these now widely used school- 
books. —Eb. Visiror. } 

HE two names associated with this series of publications 

—John A. Broekhoven and A. J. Gantvoort—are in 
themselves a guarantee of merit, for among musicians Mr. 
Broekhoven is known as a classical scholar, and Mr. Gant- 
voort as a specialist, and their cooperation in producing this 
comprehensive work has resulted in a course of study for 
schools which is really ‘‘model.” 

The Model Music Course consists of a Primer and six 
Readers, as well as a Manual, as a guide for the teacher and 
the special music-teacher. 

The general appearance at once suggests a novelty, in 
that, besides being attractive, the books have a neat binding, 
each book being in a different color to prevent confusion. 
So, for instance, the Primer is red, the First Reader green, 
the Second Reader blue, the Third Reader maroon, the 
Fourth Reader drab, the Fifth Reader gray, the Sixth Reader 
buff, and the Manual brown. In a short time all those in- 
terested get thoroughly acquainted with these color distinc- 
tions. 

Typographically the edition is without fault, even in the 
general constructive scheme, much less in the detail, the 
typography being clear and distinct, changing from the large 
type devoted to the more juvenile using the Primer, through 
the medium and intermediate readers, to the type generally 
adopted for the classes using Fifth and Sixth Readers. 

The chronological division gives one year to each book. 
How systematic the grading is can be judged from one in- 
stance alone, and that is the chapter division, each chapter 
representing one week, and thirty-two weeks’ work consti- 
tuting the year. There is no other series arranged on sucha 
systematic basis. 

The Manual contains the first year's work and also a lesson 
of instruction and guidance to the teacher for each lesson in 
each book. It constitutes a lesson in itself to go through 
each lesson, and one of the finest features is each eighth 
lesson. Lesson 8 is a review of all preceding; Lesson 16, 
again a similar review; Lesson 24, again; Lesson 32, again, 
and so forth. There is no cessation to the effort to implant 
in the minds of the children the preceding lessons on the 
basis of approved mnemonics. One tone is built upon the 
other in the child's mind, so that the structure gets to be un- 
consciously a part of its thinking method, and finally at the 
twenty-seventh lesson the figures temporarily disappear and 
notes with text come to the front. < 

In accordance with results of exhaustive research in the 
subject of child study and the most profound pedagogy the 
reading work of the first two years and a half is in the key of 
C, so that the pupil is thoroughly familiarized with one key 
instead of aimlessly wandering in a maze of keys without 
really knowing one. Every investigation points to the fact 
that this is the proper and most practicable method to follow 
to avoid perplexing conclusions in the child mind. 

The introductory study of notation, even in advanced 
years, is still a problem, and many systems are notoriously 
defective in this phase of musical study. . 

The good points in the method of teaching reading, of the 
Interval System, Chevé System, Tonic Sol-Fa, and Movable 
Do System are embodied in this series and all the objection- 
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able ones omitted. The greater part of the exercises have a 
text so that pupils may learn to sing, at sight, words and not 
only the syllables Do, Re, Mi, etc. The amount of note 
singing decreases as the power to read increases. In the 
first four books all the songs are the outcome and the illus- 
tration of the work learned in the lessons of which they are 
apart. The text of the songs in the lessons is in accordance 
with the time of the school year in which the lesson is to be 
taught—no spring songs in autumn, no Christmas songs in 
spring. The text of the songs is also in accordance with the 
age of thechild for whom it is intended, and is in sympathy 
with the development of its intellectual and emotional life; 
the large number of new and attractive children’s songs in 
one, two, three, and four parts, written according to the ac- 
cepted models, being perfect and complete without accom- 
paniment. 

A feature which is entirely absent from all other series is 
the simple but thoroughly comprehensive work tn modula- 
tion in the last two books of the series, in which the use of 
syllables Do, Re, Mi, etc., is abandoned, and which prepares 
for modern music. Abundance of progressively graded 
reading, exercises, and songs give the teacher opportunity 
to choose and prevents memorizing, thus making intellect 
and memory move hand in hand. The fundamental peda- 
gogic motto, ‘‘The thing before the sign of the thing,” is ab- 
solutely observed throughout the series. The verbiage of 
the definitions and explanations in each book are so direct 
and simple that the child at a single reading can understand 
them. The principles of vocalization, the clear and perfect 
enunciation of vowels, are continually cared for thoughout the 
course, the Manual containing explicit information to the 
teacher for their formation. 

In conclusion we desire to add a letter from Wm. E. Shel- 
don, editor of The American Teacher, of Boston. He says: 

For nearly thirty years I have been interested in instruction of vocal music 
in American public schools. In 1865, while master of the Hancock School of 
Girls in the city of Boston, | began to make a special study of the subject, 
and tested the best-known methods of teaching it. Since that period | have 
watched with care the methods that have been adopted, and feel therefore 
prepared to judge with some degree of intelligence of the merits of your music 
readers. | am pleased to say that The Model Music Course for schools de- 
serve the hearty commendation | give these readers. In my judgment they 
present the study of elementary music in accordance with best-recognized 
principles of introduction. They are happily adapted to the grades for which 
they were intended. The authors show a knowledge of child life and devel- 
opments, and adapt their exercises to the securing of ability to read good mu- 
sic readily at sight, and at the same time cultivate a taste and appreciation of 
musical expression that will convey the best interpretation of thought in 
song. The songs are of a popular and patriotic character 

WituiaM E, SHELDON. 

It is not out of place to state here that our musicians do 
not take as deep an interest in the early public school music 
instruction as the gravity of the subject calls for. It is in 
these schools that our whole nation, as it were, is getting its 
first dawn of intelligence coordinated, and here the primary 
formation of character is created from which all the rest 
finally springs. Music is one of these subdivisions of early 
education with children that can be made more agreeable 
and more attractive than any other study, and if the work of 
the pedagogue were followed up at home by the parent we 
would have a much more musical nation than ours is today. 
We mean not only musical by musical instinct and its cul- 
ture, but musical through the knowledge of music. 

This Model Music Course could be used at home, too, by 
parents and others having charge of children, and the work 
at the school supplemented at the home.—The Musical 
Courter, March 31. 


GOODRICH’S ANALYTICAL HARMONY 


Has been adopted as the textbook in Mrs. Regina Watson’s School for the 
Higher Art of Piano-playing, Chicago. Also at the Academies de Notre 
Dame at Longwood and Lake View. The old complaint, “‘! never could 
understand harmony,” is gradually disappearing as the Goodrich system be- 
comes known. Even young pupils readily comprehend the elementary part 
of Analytical Harmony. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 
~ Rew adusic. 


The degree of difficulty is represented by figures 
1 to7; 1 representing the easiest and 7 the most diffi- 
cult. When two figures are used, as 2—4, the first has 
reference to the voice-part, and the second to the ac 
companiment. The capital letters denote the key. 
The com pass is indicated by large and small romans, 
the first letter indicating the lowest pitch, the second 
one the highest. Capitals represent pitches on the 
staff, small letters those above or below it, 


VOCAL. 


_ Companions, Co me.’’ Chorus of Fish 
ermen from ‘‘ Masaniello."’ By D. F. Auber. Oc- 
tavo, No. 1898. F. 4 . . « de, 


I’m Married! Song. Words from the Scotch 
Music by F. W. Root. C. 2. EtoE 30¢ 


Memorial jertha So Words by Stella Muriel Hecker. 
Music by Bertha Josephine Hecker. F m and m. 2. 
F to F : - » Oe, 


) For Men's Voices. (Chorus 
words by Alice F. 
Octavo, No. 

20c. 


Nocturne. (Venetian 
and Tenor Solo). was 
Schmall. Music by P, A. Tirindelli. 
1897. D. 4 


Reaper and the Flowers, The. For Quar- 
tet of Women’s Voices and Mixed Chorus. Words 
by Henry W. Longfellow. Music by Frederic H 


Pease. Octavo, No. 1885. A. 4....... . - 806. 
Root. B flat. 


Somewhere. By George F. 


Song. 
ween se . ° 


PIANO. 


Album Leaves for the Young. 
nelius Gurlitt. 
1 Mareh, Marsch. D. 2. t 
Morning Prayer, Morgengebet. C. 3 if 


By Cor 


30¢ 


> 
3. The Sunshiny Morning, Heiterer Morgen. 
G. 3. ° 
. Northern Strains, Nordische Kliinge. A { 
m. 3 
5. By the Spring, 
. Slumber Song, 
7. Lament, Klage ) 
The Fair, Kirmess. C 
Turkish March, Tiirkise As Marsch. E. 3.5 
Gong Without Words, Lied ohne i. ) 
5 


An der Quelle. os Mi ) 
Se a a4. D.3. j 
F-sharp. m. 3 i 


‘Waltz, Walzer. ( 3 
The Little 
dersmann. 
3. Grandfather's “Birthday, 
Geburtstag. E-flat. 3. 
. Valse Noble. E-flat. 3 ; nee 
Loss, Verlust. E m 3. — ‘ 
i. Scherzo, Scherzo EK m and m. 
Free Fancies, Schwiirmerei. C 
. Sunday, Sonntag. F 
% Hunting Song, Fegasiik. 
. Salto Mortale. G a. 


Wande rer, Der kleine Wan 


Grossvaters) 


E-flat. 


Al Fresco. Mazurka. By Jacques Ahrem. A. 3. 5 


Andante and Rondo Scherzoso. By J. 
Raff. Op. 87. Revised and fingered by Wilson G. 
Smith. G. 5. 


Chaconne. Style Panaché. By Theodore Du 
bois. Edited, revised, and fingered by Theodor F. 
Bohlmann. E m and m. y 


La Linda. Characteristic piece. By 


Li Hung onan. 


Richard Ferber. C. 


Sousa’s March. By Edouard Hesselberg. Four 


hands. A-flat 
Op. 64. 
Bohl 
ove, 


Valse Impromptu, By G. Merkel. 
Edited, revised, and fingered by Theodor F. 
mann. D-flat. 5... ; 


BAND. 


No. 230. Cotton Blossoms. 
mique.) Milt. H. Hall. 


No. 232. Darling Mabel Waltz. 
Schneider. 

No, 231. The Chums. Cornet Solo or Duet 
for B-flat Cornets, or E-tlat and B-flat Cornet. L. P. 
Laurendeau. 


(March Co 


Fred. 





No. 233. Truest of Comrades. Funera) 


March. G. Dana Holt. 


0. 234. The Chaplain’s Prayer. 
morial Piece.) . Dana Holt. 


No. 235. The Old Warrior March. Ar- 
ranged by G. D. Barnard. 


No. 236. National Melodies No.1. Ar 
ranged by L. P. Laurendeau. 


ORCHESTRA. 


No. 351. Joyous Hearts Waltzes. L. P. 
Laurendeau. 


Special price-lists for Band and Orchestra music to 
be had on application. 


FLUTE. 


(How Can I Leave Thee ) 


(Me 


Alr r Varte. 


Children’ s Piano Method. By E. 


ner. 


Catalogues and Price-Lists furnished on applica 
tion. Any of the above, or all music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the marked price. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
( ‘ineinnati, 


Children’s Ss 
Piano Method. 


By E. D. WAGNER. 
Op. 45, Part L. 


This most papues ond valuable instructor for the 
piano has just been added to the “ Edition Church,’ 
Library Series of Standard Teaching Works, and is 
beyond doubt the most elegant edition published 
This edition is the perfection of engraving and print 
ing, and may be relied upon as being as accurate as 
it is elegant. 

Mention ‘ 


‘Kx ten S hurch’ a peers. 


Price $1, 
THE JOHN cana COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


F. W. ROOTS’ 


VOCAL WORKS 


CONDENSED VOCAL METHOD. 7 
Price 
Embodying in compac t form the underlying 
principles of tone production and style, as 
exemplified by the best singers of all schools ; 
adapted to the needs of teachers and pupils. 


NEW COURSE aN VOICE SYLTY 
AND SINGIN FOR THE 
VOICE, NeWwLy REVISED 
AUTHOR. Paper 

Limp cloth 
A graded course, adapted tguide the young 
voice, correct the faults of mature singers and 
develop all voices systematically. Equally 
useful for class vocal training and private 
instruction. 


NEY COURSE IN VOICE 
ND SINGING FOR T 
VOICE Paper . aes 
Limp cloth 2.00 
A graded course for Men's V chess, on the plan 
and for the purposes of the ‘** New Course for 
Female Voices.” 


VET URE 
EMA 


There are many “ Methods of Singing’’ in print, 
but they are generally only collections of exercises in 
execution. The directions for practice given with 
such exercises sometimes contain important facts, 
but they are never syste matized and are for the most 
part mere generalities. The above works con- 
tain the first printed presentation of the 
subject of voice culture according to peda- 
gonie principles, and are the outgrowth of 
many years’ work in teaching voice cul- 
ae to large classes and to individuals. 
F, Root is one of the most successful teachers of 
a ae in America, and his works are authorities 
on the subjects of which they treat. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 








NEW ACTION SONGS 
FOR SCHOOLS.<*- 


Published by 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 


7 BIBLE HOUSE, N. Y. 








The Chinese Umbrella. With Um- 
brella Drill . . . . .C.H. Lewis$. 
The Japanese Fan. With Fan Drill. 
A. L. Cowley 
C. H. Lewis 
(For boys). 
P. Jackman 
(For boys). 
T. E. Scott 
(For boys). 
Fr. Rosier 
We Are Jolly Blacksmiths. (For 
J. Wiegand 
(For boys). 
J. Weigand 


The Milkmaids 
The Merry Drummers. 


The Merry Youngsters. 


The Young Musician. 


boys) 


The Tinker’s Song. 


Send for our catalogue of 
OCTAYVO, SACRED, AND SECULAR CHO- 
RUSES AND ORGAN MUSIC, 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO, 
The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Price $2.00, 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY. 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. Price 82.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Care of the Voice 


ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, 
By JENNY BUSK-DODGE. 


It frequently happens that the teacher has not the 
time during the short period of a lesson to explain 
many little details which are very essential to a vo- 
calist. ‘hese points will be found enumerated in 
this little book. Price 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


A GUIDE» 
THROUGH THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


For Vocal and Instrumental Students. 


By J.A. BROEKHOVEN. 


This book is an entirely new idea in textbooks, 
although t upon the author's daily practice 
with his pupils and classes. It is designed to give 
the student a thorough knowledge of the elementary 
principles of music and its notation, and to make 
intelligent and independent musicians. Each chap- 





| ter after the first consists of two pages of statements, 
| exercises, and questions, and two pages of music- 


| 


} 
| 


staffs for the use of the pupil Much attention is 
given to Intervals, Phrasing,and Rhythm. The book 
may be used for private study as well as for class 
instruetion. It is used as a textbook in the College 
of Music of Cincinnati. Price 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








